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Miited Sainclair, but he knew, that 
>he sang frequent!} at concerts : be 
had d'nnself heard her in oneof(he«e 
juimerous assembties, an4 he thouglit, 
he 1)4(1 discovered that in spite ot 
iier youth, she was astiiniatit;. He 
W«« told that those frequent aspirations, 
^fais fuaniier of breatliing was the re- 
sult ot ait, and adopted to display 
ieelmg. Sainclair thought, that ex- 
^essioQ should be in the accent, 
the pronunciation, aiid the sound of 
3he voice : he tlierefore found much 

^11 with her itiauiier of singing. 
lides, in these moments of feeling 
the singer dishgured her countenance 
by the most extraordinary gestures: 
she stretched out her neck, lifted up 
bfx arms, and turned her elbows out ; 
Siunclair was so much disgusted with 
her tiiat he could not bear to hear 
her spoken of any more. 

To '/ • Conliiu^d. 



Hole ...The woiUi ^'lorui Gurnet iii the 
translation of Saiuclair, as inserted in 
your Ust month's Magazine, might be 
Itiuch Biore properly leiKleied Flvmcr 
'Bvmu. The passage contaius an allusion, 
ivhicb will probabtif be obscure to the 
(eneralitjr ef mere £p$lish readers, aod 
ivhich in the explanation may be f'ouud 
to present some inlorwatiou, 

la a very early age the South of France 
gave Laws to Jiurope in poetry and 
refifleuent of manners. The Troubadours 
of Provence gave the laws of cOBipositJon 
td the rest of Europe, and men of 
literature were esteemed in proportion 
to their acquaintance with the Provencal 
language and the writings of the Trou- 
badours. So early as about the year 
ilOO, we find a Troubadour spoken of 
10 the peiison of a Count of Poitu. A 
Troubadour by profession was a kind 
of itinerant poet, who endeavoured to 
obtain the ear of the great and the 
livour Of the ladies by his poetry, his 
manliness aod refinement in his behaviour, 
this profession became so reputable, 
that even Kings aimed at being con- 
sidered as members of it. One of our 
^lugs, Richard C«Bur de Leon stands 
high on the list. Mrs- Dobsou, the 
celebrated translator of Petrarch, has 
given an abridged translation of a work 
bjc Mr. St Palaye begun about 174V, 
aud published after his death. In the 
abridgeoient is given a number of inter- 
estipg anecdotes of the various Trou* 
biulours, whose lives die sketches. Tbou- 
iouse, the Chief city of Languedoc, 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

Wfc present to our Readers, a 
letter trom Richard Lovel Edge- 
worth, one of the Commissioners of 
the Board of Education in Ireland, 
to his fellow members, on the riib- 
ject of charter schools, VVp wish to 
contribute our parts to bringing the 
the subject of education more fully 
before the public, as cpuceiving tlmt 
the more the subject is discussed. 
and in the greater variety of lights it 
is made to appear, its great importance 

had been long remarkable for its en- 
couragement of the literature and wit 
of the times, aud lon^ before the 24tli 
century meetings were faeld.ther« by 
liierary men. At len|;th about the year 
1323, a society wa^ projected, whic* 
should meet aniiuBlly liuder the title uf 
the merry Hocietf of the Seoea 'i'rontodoun of 
ThouiouK. The otuect of this Society- 
was to propose prizes for the encourage- 
ment of poetry; aod , they publisbeii 
their intention of awarding on every 1st. 
of May succeeding a violet of gold to 
the best performance which sboofa! be 
presented ( From the prize profosed, 
the title Jeux Flaraux or Flower games, 
arose. This institution contiaued, and 
prospered ; a few year* after its com- 
mencement the founders drew up a di- 
gest of laws for it iu the Languedociajt, 
or more probably the Provencal tungue, 
which are said tu be stili preserved in 
the records of Tboukniae. At the satue 
time the magistrates aud towns people 
added ao eglantine «ud maryguM of 
silver to the original prize. The society 
existed with encieasing repatatioa, and 
members to the year 1720, when tbs 
Buaib«r of members amounted to 40, 
and four prizes were annually distributed. 
The early comm«nce|iMut uud lougcoy- 
tiunonce of this lustitutiou are very re* 
uaikable i but it is stiU more remarkable, 
that no poet of emineme has proceeded 
from it. Many a Vertiiiac do doubt it 
has produced ; but not one, wbosjenaiae 
has i«ached beyond his own agt, or ttt 
uwn cuuntiy. The tact is valuable, at 
it would seem to provt;, or at least to 
give good grounds for supposing, thai 
pjiti'uaage and encouragement wili uut 
ouitoimly produce the Iruits of geniiM, 
and when we see on the other hand iha 
most sublime works arise fi«m the midat 
ot difficulliies with giant-strength, we 
may be allowed to inter, that <&cultie( 
arouse aud stimulate tiiefowers of <i 
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yi'\\\ become more fully manifest, 
and from a great nmiiber of plans 
some useful gleanings may be select- 
ed. The CoriesponUent who furnished 
lis with the remarks on the reports 
of Ih^ board of education, has con- 
tributed some notes on this letter, 
which we subjoin. 
To the Committee of the Bdard of 

Education appoinled to Htport upon 

the Charter Schoois. 

I congratulate the board upon tlve 
flourisJiing state of the charier schools 
cf (reland. Beside the satisfaction 
which we receive from the prospect 
of havinff a number of useful sub- 
jects added to the community, we 
must be gratified by having it in our 
power to evince to the government 
of tlie United Kingdom, that the 
education of children in these schools 
is efficacious, practical, free from bi- 
gotry, and in every respect such as 
to put it beyond the reach of private 
defamation and public censure.* — 
When our report passes through the 
hands ^f governmeiit to the public 



* However consolatory it may be to 
find the improvement which has taken 
f^lace, in the management of charter 
schools, one railicat objection remains, 
that they are on the exclusive plan of 
training up Protestants of tlie establish- 
ment. Such a plan in the state of Ive- 
laud, is worse than ineificacions. It 
is positively iniarious. A system of 
education, better adapted tn the cir- 
<-nmstances o/ this country, is develnp- 
<<l in the Tales of Fashionable Lite. — 
It may be allowed, to adduce the au- 
thority of tbe (langbter against the fa- 
ther. She adduces the plan of the btv 
nevoknt M*Leod, in ^he following ac- 
conut of bis school. 

" Keiigiun is the great diffieiiUy in 
Treland. We make no difference beciveen 
Prote.stants and Catholics ; we always 
have admitted both into our scho.>l. 11)6 
Priest C"ines on Saturday miirnin<:, ari,d 
♦ he parish Mini.<4ter on Saturday even- 
Vns, to hear the children heloiigiriii to 
mch chnroh their catechisms, and to 
instruct them in the terietsof their faith. 
Ani\ as v.e keep to our word, an<l ne- 
T(T atteuirit majwins proselytes, nor di- 
rectly, nur indirectly, interfere with 
their religious opinions, the Priests are 
jifd to let us in>truct the Catholic 
^■hiklrtm in alt other yinints, which they 
jijainly. see must advance theiv teniiJOiiU 



at large, it will be compared with 
Mr. Howard's just representation oi 
these schools at a former period ; — 
this comparison will give an irrefra- 
gable prcof of the gradual and in- 
creasing attention which is now paid 
to the lowest classes of people in 
Ireland. This improvement is owing 
to the sagacity and perseverance of 
the committee of fifteen, who have 
wisely entrusted part of the super- 
intendence of the charier schools to 
respectable gentlemen resident in the 
neighbourhood. By these and by o- 
ther means pointed out in our report, 
nearly all the charter schools in Ire- 
land have been brought to a high 
state of regularity ; the few instances 
lo the contrary which have been re- 
ported to the board, will of course 
produce reformation ; and their being 
reported to us is an internal and in- 
dubitable evidence, that the reports 
of Dr. Beaufort and Mr. Corneille, 
are not merely an echo of tbe re- 
presentations of the committee of fif- 
teen or of local committees. 

I shall now proceed to suggest to 
the committee a few hints for farther 
improvement of the Protestant charter 
schools ; and first, as to the buddings. 

Buildings.... In most places infir- 
maries are wanting; in many, dining 
rooms and work-shops. 'lo supply 
these defects, it is necessary that 
persons conversant with buildings 
shoukl be constilled; and it appears 
to rne, that a worthy and ingenious 
member of our board, Mr. Whitelaw, 
might- be enabled to furnish proper 
])lans and estimates for these purposes, 
if he were supplied from the coun- 
try with rough drawings of the pre- 
sent buildings, and of the ground on 
which they stand. Wherever any 
difficulty occurs, it will be necessary 
to send an architect, to examine the 
buildings on the spot. It would be 
superfluous to add, that wherever I 
can be of use, my services are at 
the disposal of the committee. 

The gentlemen of the local com- 
mittees wilt ill all cases superintend, 
will provide proper overseers, and will 
inform the comtnittee of fifteen of 
the local prices of materials and of 
work. 

Building additions. ...\n all addi- 
tions to buildings, alter a plan hiis 
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been approved of, it is belter to employ 
ina^bos by the clay than by the piece ; 
because the junction of the new ind 
old work requires particular care, and 
this care cannot be expected from 
workmen engaged by task, and be- 
cause defects in this part of the bu- 
siness are easily concealtd, and caniKit 
be easily rectified. 

With respect to infirmaries, it may 
be observed, that the mode of ven- 
tilatlon should be attended to with 
care, avoiding' the extremes of close- 
ness and- heat, on the one hand, and 
of cold and thorough drafts of wind, 
oh the other. 

Proper supplies of water should also 
be provided, not by ordinary wood- 
en pumps, but by strong iron pumps, 
thai should not require frequent re- 
pairs. 

Dietf....Tbe present dietary has 

■f Dietary Jor the charter kHooIs. 
RoLt 1. 
SuHiiog — Breakfast J one-third rif a 
pound of : thorough wbeateo bread, tiroua 
whic-h iiotbiug but tbe, coarse br^n bas 
beep taken, or six oa/ic^t of oatmeal 
made . into stirabout, and oue piut of 
uew milk. > 

Dinner J half a pound of meat (riz. 
good beef or miittoii) wrigbed raw, ex- 
clusive of bone, and two pounds of pu- 
tatof *. ■ 

Sapper; four ounces of thoroii*th 
ivtieaten bread, from wMicb nothing but 
the coarse bran has been taken, and one 
pint of new milk. 

itfottc^ij— -Breakfast} six ounces of oat- 
meal made into stirabout, aod oue pint 
of buiurmilk. 

Dinner i one pint of broth made of 
the water in which the beef was boiled 
the preceding day, with the addition of 
all the bones, which are to be kept 
boiling froin the hour of dinner on Suu- 
day till the hour of dihiier »n Monday,' 
with an ounce of mealfor each uiess, 
with leeks aifd turnips, carrots, and 
cabba;jes, and uue-lfaiird of a pound Of 
bread. " 

Slipper; one- pound and a- half of po- 
tatoes, and'one piat of buttermilk. 

Twhiry*— Breakfiist ; hiiur as mondwy. 

Diiiiiir'^ oneithird of ■ puuod of tho- 
roiighi^litiMea bread, or six otinces of 
oatmeal iiiade ' ilito ' stirabout, and ono 
pint of new^ tnilk. 

Snpt^F ; same as Moudajr, 

H'ednfiday— •Breakfast > same as Moo- 
day. 



been proved to "be excellent, by the 
best of all possible tests, the health 
and strength of the children. It lias 



Dinner ; same as Tuesday. 
Slipper J same as Sunday. 
'J'kursduy — Brcukfast same as Monday. 
Dinner j same as Sunday. 
Supper i same as Monday. 
t'riduji — Breakfast ; same as Monday. 
Dinner i same as Mntiday. 
Slipper; same as Monday. 
Suturduy — Breakfast; same as Monday. 
Dinner; same as Tuesday- 
Supper; same as Mjudav. . , 
Oiijorvatiou. — No buttermilk shall be 
given to the children that has been more 
than forty-eight hours churned. 'Four 
ounces of rice, weighed when raw, may tx- 
substituted iustead of six ounces of oat- 
meal. No separation to be made of 
foremilk and strippingTi, but the master 
i» permitted to mix one pint of watet 
with every quart of new milk, but roust 
be prepared to '%eiily by aflidavit to be 
sent up with each quarterly account, if 
required, that he has not, during any 
part of sai<l qaarter, iufused a greater 
propoitiou of water, nor separated tlie 
foremilk from the strippings. No fiota- 
toes,. except apple potatoes, are to ha 
given to the chlidreii, fiom 25th Man !i 
till 24th of June. No potatoes, are to 
be used from «4th June ^ill !i9th Sep. 
tember, but orie-thiid of a pound of 
n beaten bread, as lielore-inenlkwied^ is 
during all that lime, to be substituted 
in lieu of potabks at each meal at wbictt 
potateex a«6 to be used during.otber parts 
of the year. M the lutal comaiitteeuf 
any school or nutspry shall, during any 
time b«,tweeu tst of November and Ut 
of May, judge it eiipedieat^ou account 
of scarcity of milk, to permit beer to b"! 
used at dinner, tlie master or uiistres* «f 
such school or itiirsery, may substitute at 
dinner instead of milk, a like quantity of 
wlioleiome beer, during each of the,j« 
months; provided, however, that a per- 
ihissritnin writing signed by three or mote 
of the local tuaimittee aud also Oy the 
caterhist, sbati, during all tlie tiuie hw 
which such pei-misiiiiNr is granted, cuuii. 
Due lixed on the wall of the room in whiih 
the children dine, it is insisted upon by 
the society, that every child's mtss shall 
be served up lolable on a s>;parate trench- 
er, or in a separate porringer, according 
to the kind of fo«»i. The society aMutr 
table-clotfa«, also knives and iJUiks, tu be 
used on meat days. The masters an4 
mistresses are itriolly enjoined to hav« a 
p.iuted copy of this dktary constautjf 
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lipen said that they uniformly prefer 
potatoes to whe;iten bread ; perliajjs 
quantity in tliis case compensates fur 
•juality. With respect to slirabotit, 
there is reason to believe, that food 
whieh passes do*n the throat witliout 
mastication, is neither so agvetal/le nor 
so wholeiome as (hat wh ch uiide goes 
sufficient mtslication : it "isas als'j been 
s,ii.{l, thit the stirabout has been laid a 
side iii many places, because it promotes 
tntaneous diseases ; for tliis however 
there does not appear to be sufficient 
foundation ; for our report states that 
oaten bread is used in some of these 
schools, and at the satne time it is 
staled, that even in these btit few 
l>ojs were infected with any cutaneous 
disease. It might howevrr become a 
useful subject of experiments and 
iiK|uiry, which it is in the power of 
tlie board to prosecute with very 
little' trou^ile, and with great and pei- 
Mianetil advantage to the public. 

Religious Irtstrwtion.. ,.'lh\i in al- 
most every sci)Ool fully answers and 
sometimes surpasses expectation ; tlie 
catechists aiost laudably attend their 
tluty, and their labours are successful, 
'i'jie tract called, " The Protestant 
Caiecldsm" had been omitted in many 
places, it is now entirely discarded. 
After all that h^s been said by o'hers, 
i shall in as few words as possible ex- 
press my own sentiments; it is my 
duty to do so, or I should decline 
tlie subject altogether, 'i'he highest 
authority that public station and pri- 
vate character can create, has sanctioned 
the opinion, " That whatevei- a good 
parent of the higlier ranks should cjo 
Ibr the religious instruction of his 
own children, should be done for the 
poor." I'his benevolent and pastoral 
sentiment I am reluctanlly obliged to 
question: children of opulent parents 
have their minds cultivated by various 
knowiedge; they have abundant sources 

posted \\\> in the room wlieie tile ohiiateri 
dine. - 

Hmrs of Meals — ^From the 25th of March 
tu El)e28tliof Septemtier: hour of break- 
fast, lialf-jjast eight, of diinier oik;, of 
.sapper seven. From the 29tt> of i^epteiu- 
lier to tile 23th of March : hour of break- 
fast half past nine, of dinner two, of sup- 
per sttven . 

N. B. On Sundays throughout the whole 
year, the hour of diiuier sliall be half yast 
two, and wf supper half pist seven. 



of instruction from books and conver- 
salio/i ; tiiey are thtis taught to dis- 
ciiniinale, and even at an early age 
to reason. At a charter school the 
children are with great propriety 
kept sep.irate from society, and n« 
books get iiito their hands, but such 
as their masters chiise to give tiiem ; 
they should therefoie be taught dog» 
maticaily.* ihe doctrines of our 
church should most certainly be ear- 
ly iihpresseii on their memories, and 
tiiey siioukl be made acquainted wilH 
the nature and tendency of those 
errors against which we protest ; but 
1 would by no means prepare them 
to be disputants, were they capable 
of entering the lists ; I should fear 
that tiiey might burst from the hive 
a swarm of Sectaries. 

'1 he absurdities of Popery are so 
glaring, " that to be hated, tliey fleed 
but to be seen." But for the peace 
and prosperity of this country, the 
misguided Papist should hot be ren- 
tlered odious, he should- rather be 
pointed out as an object of compas- 
sion ; his ignorance shouUl not be 
imputed to him as a crime; nor 
should it be presupposed that those 
who,se tenets are erroneous, cannot 
have iheir lives in the rig))t. " lliank 
God ! that I am a Protestant," should 
be a mental Uianksgiving, not a public 
tannt.f 

* Hure again we iiave the exclusive 
systetn of ni.inufa'jturiN^ Protestants. — • 
There is iufect.inii in sitting at the council 
buard, with tijosc iiidnenced by a predonii- 
uatiua: idea. The firiiuiess of a lay man,- 
cuii. ^cuccoly resist the- iiiflueiice <tf 
ehurchuieii. What is tutight dogmatical- 
ly, can only be rei>eived parrotkaHi/ 

Tlie underst.indin^ is uninfluenced. In- 
stil into the minds of children, the princi- 
ples of morality cuiiiiuon to all sects, and 
of vvhieli all men are coiupelted to ac- 
knowledge the truth, and leave the pecu- 
liar di.-tniction.s of sects to be assumed af- 
terwards accordina to their judgments, as 
they ^Toiv up. Let the foondatjo/i of mo- 
rality be laid in schools ; let useful iustrue- 
tio.j) in ni-cessary learning be .given ^ let 
no attempt be aiade to interfere with leli- 
i.^)oHs opmioijs or religious prejudices. No 
u.v^ful pi»ii of education can be adopted 
ill Ireland, on any other principle. 

f It is unireiiei'ous to trtaniph over a 
fallen oppoiieat. The Catholic in Ireland 
is depressed. Secure him by the claims 
of kuiduess, and until he is tesiored to 
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General /?Mfr«c/ion.... Writing, read- 
ing, and arithmetic, are the stajiiling 
objects of attenfion. Ot ihese, writ- 
itig, except in one or two instances, 
is well taught, reading not quite so 
well, and arithmetic : ess generally and 
perhaps iess successfully than might 
6e pxpected; yet of ail ihe common 
acquirements of which the young 
mind is capable, arithmetic is the 
most useful ; its rules are logical, 
their fbundatior, is faid in immutable 
truths their develojiement excites and 
gratifies early curiosity, and it is im- 
possible to nave learned the higher 
rules of arithmetic under a good. mas- 
ter, without having the general pow- 
ers of the mind improved ; and what 
end can be proposed more advanta- 
geous to society in the education of 
the poor, than to give them good 
sense, and reasoning minds } to make 
the poor good and wise, and tracta- 
ble, give tnem sufficient powers ot 
discernment, and they will niscern 
their real interests amidst the sophis- 
try of those who endeavour to mis- 
lead them. 

BooA;s....To form the judgment and 
influence the feelings of the children, 
beside the instruction of their mastere, 
proper books must be employed. I 
liave been told, that in some schools 
the Greek and Roman histories are 
forbiiiden ; such abridgements of these 
histories as I have seen, are certainty 
improper ; to inculcate democracy 
and a foolish hankering. after undefin- 
ed liberty, is not necessary in Ireland. 
But there are many other books which 
liiay be advantageously permitted ; 
I shall presume to mention the fol- 
lowing: " Barbauld's" beautitui 
" Hymns," " Moral Annals," and 
"Butitrr's Arithmetic." which is full 
ef solid useful facts, adapted to every 
pursuit of their future lives: also 
" Butler's Geography," with any o- 
flier compendium of Geography that 
mentions the products of ditif'erent 
coimtries. 

It is often said in England, that an 



his political rights, and stands on an equal 
footing, postpone disputation. Wlicn all 
sects are placed on ati equality, thc-n truth 
will have fair play, and errors or iiu|)po.>t;d 
errors may be pointed out under the guid- 
ance of the spirit of meckaess. 
SEIFAST MAC. NO.XVIII, 



Irii.faman does not know his right 
hand frpiii his left ; let our poot 
children be taught the cardttial points 
of tiie compass, let them learn t6 
know the pole star, and three or ibur 
of the constellations, the causes of day 
and night, and the annual motion of 
the earth ; even Caliban is proud of 
these acquirements. The principles 
of draining abridged, and similar 
parts of agricultural knowledge, ap- 
plicable to the situation of the lower 
classes of the people, may be ad- 
vantageously taught* 

The chiklr*n sliould see specimens 
of the common poisonous plants and 
minerals, and antidotes should be 
pointed out, to them. 

For their amusement, stories jncyl- 
cating piety and morality, and Indus* 
try, should be admitted. But ever/ 
thing that leads to restlessness and 
adventure should be carefully avoided, 
'ihe attention should be turned as 
much as possible to sober realities ; 
for instance, the habit of estimatiiSg. 
measurement should be early taught, 
it enlarges and occupies the mind, 
and is of daily use in every situit- 
tion of life. A competent portion of 
what is here mentioned might Ix; 
taught by masters visiting these schools 
from time to time, without much 
trouble or expense. 

Emp{oymciU....'\'o find proper em- 
ployment for children is a dcsidcru* 
iwii iiot yet attained, but it maybe 
approached. It is always in the pow- 
er of the master to encourage gar- 
dening, 't is profitable to him and 
hcallliful to his pupils ; nurseries of 
trees are still belter sources of em- 
ployment and ot profit than common 
gardening. Boys, take an interest in 
wiiat at the same time occupies tbeic 

* The rtuiiirk.s inculcated by the writer 
on the subject of arithmetic, the compass, 
and draiiiiiig, are truly excellent, and 
weltdeservitigthe attention of all engag- 
ed in eduianoii. It has long been a re- 
proach in llie system of education for all 
r^iiks, tl>at more attention is paid to 
teaching wordithan things- The remarks 
on gardening are very appropriate. The 
Irish ciittager might derive many impor- 
tant advantages and comforts from ac- 
<iuiving a ta«te for cultivating a little gar- 
den adjoining his cabin. 
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minds, and employs their limbs ; this 
interest will grow up with them, and 
iriay, by degrees sQpplaut tliat hatred 
for' trees, which it is said subsbts in 
>reland. 

Knitting and spinning are totally 
«nfit and unpro^tdble for b<^», weav- 
ing is a beaUhfal exercise it not tbl- 
towed with toe much asiHduity; the 
iiax mills DOW establishing in Ireland 
will soon supply materials evety where. 
Is it to be supposed that tl)e legisla' 
tore will refuse to supply looms? 

The boys should not wcrk more 
than three hours a day. Looms for 
cotton am) woollen goods should of 
course be employed ia some places, 
ifistead of those tor weaving narrow 
sacking and coarse cloth. 

Stocking weaving instead of knit- 
ting should be introduced ; netting 
and weaving sash-cord, curtain liite, 
aad fringe for furniture, might be 
tried. Ua»ket- making is a good em- 
ployment ; shoe-making is already 
taught, and it may be more generally 
introduced, for shoes are every day 
becoming more common in Ireland. 
The hours for play are not sufficient; 
ball-playtng, gongh, and cricket, and 
all maoiy sp(»°ts, should be encourag- 
ed : " Mem Sana, in corpore gtino'' 
is- the description of a useful citizen. 
A book should be kept, slating pri- 
■vately the genius, merits, faults and 
progress of every-boy in every school : 
from each i certain number slvouW 
be selected every year. And differ- 
eiTt schools should be established, 
either upon the present, or upon a 
new foondation, to breed boys to dif- 
ferent occtlfpatioiis ; servants, shoe- 
makers, cabinet-makers, clerks, mer- 
chants, surveyors, schoolmasters, pa- 
rish clerks and ciioristers, and soldiers, 
who must soon from their acquire- 
ments become Serjeants, and migl.t 
then by their edtication be brouglit' 
forward in society. It was thus lliaf 
the Jesuits matle iheir pupils superior 
to those in any other seminary on the 
Continent " F«s e»t et ah hostc do- 
eeri." 

In all cases the work-boy and bis 
m^er should have part of the pro- 
fit of their industry ; and stntly the 
master should be enconraged to look 
foi'v*ard, as he grows old, toaj>erraa- 
Beat establishinettt for life. 



Consolidation of Sehools....Vpon the 
whole, the greatest improTement that 
could be made in these schools, would 
be to reduce their mimber, four 
schools containing from six to seven 
hundred, according to local •circum- 
stances, would answer all tbe ends 
proposed by the present diffused es- 
tablishments. The snperintendance 
of these schools would be easy and 
effectual. 

That discipline by which armies 
are governed, which cannot take place 
in the management of a few boys, 
might be introduced amongst num- 
bers; tbe division into small bodies, 
with the system of gradual subordi- 
nation, and pi'omotion from merit, 
would induce habits of submission and 
emulation, which wot>ld be carried 
from the scliool into every situatk>n 
where the boys might afterwards be 
placed. 

It would be practicable to send a 
master in relation to these schools 
for a fortnight twice a year, to teach 
various useful parts of knowledge, 
some of which are before-mentioned. 
From the impression made by inci- 
dental instruction, the bent « each 
boy's disposition might be learned, 
and his proper destination might be 
ascertained. A useful and cheap ap-* 
paratus might be had for this pur- 
pose, and a proper master be found, 
who should not aim at teaching more 
than what is obviously useful. Were 
tliis effected, Protestant apprentices 
would soon be in such high request, 
as to make it an object of competi- 
tion amongst the parents of the poor 
to have their children admitted into 
cliarter scliooh, and then by degrees 
the foolish prejudice against this mode 
of education would be eradicated, a 
circumsiance which might in itself be 
of very high advanl^e to Ireland. 
(Signed) Richard L. Edgewokth. 

Aoiemkr, 8, 1808. 



To ike Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 

SIR, 

HAVING seen a japer signed 
J. R. in your Magazine for June 
last, and observations thereon by Me- 
chanicos, in that for September, and 
bstly, Strictures on Mechanicus, in 



